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“EL  PERRO  NO!”  ALREADY  my 

I  Linage  had  been  loaded  beneath  the 
bus,  and  I  clutched  my  ticket' in  my 
hand,  hut  the  driver  was  adamant.  Dee. 
my  black  Labrador  retriever,  was  not 
welcome  aboard  the  Flecha  Amarilla 
bus  from  Mexico  City  to  San  Miguel 
de  Allende. 

“I  spoke  to  the  head  of  Flecha 
Amarilla,”  I  explained  in  Spanish.  “He 
told  me  it  was  all  right.” 

Hut  the  head  of  Flecha  Amarilla  had 
refused  to  give  me  his  permission  in 
writing,  and  now  he  was  nowhere  to 
be  found.  “It’s  against  the  law,”  the 
driver  insisted.  ‘‘I  could  lose  my  job. 
This  isn  t  one  of  those  third-class  buses 
where  everyone  brings  their  chickens 
and  baby  goats.” 

Hy  this  time  a  crowd  had  gathered. 
I’eople  were  taking  sides,  perhaps  even 
placing  bets. 

"This  dog  won't  bite  or  bark  or 
damage  anything,”  I  promised.  “She’s 
very  well-educated.”  I  showed  him  the 
letter  in  Spanish  which  one  of  the  in¬ 
structors  at  The  Seeing  Eye  had  given 
me  to  use  on  just  such  occasions.  It 
looked  official.  The  driver  waivered. 

"£/  perro  abajo”  he  decided.  The 
dog  goes  underneath. 

It  was  clearly  a  step  in  the  right 
direction.  An  hour  ago,  another  driver 
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had  simply  unloaded  my  suitcases  and 
driven  away  without  me.  ‘‘I  FI  ride  in 
the  luggage  compartment  with  her.” 

It  was  more  than  he  could  endure. 
“Get  aboard,”  he  said  grimly.  "Don’t 
let  her  bite  me.”  We  scrambled  up  the 
steps,  and  he  roared  out  of  the  station 
as  though  he  feared  that  his  superior 
might  spot  us.  Dee  wriggled  out  of 
siaht  under  the  seat,  where  she  re- 
mained  throughout  the  four-hour  jour¬ 
ney.  An  old  woman  leaned  across  the 
aisle  to  congratulate  me  and  offered  me 
a  peach. 
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JL  had  traveled  extensively  in  the 
United  States,  first  with  a  white  cane 
and  later  with  a  dog  guide.  During  the 
course  of  my  education  I  moved  fre¬ 
quently,  and  I  eventually  settled  in  New 
York  City,  where  I  worked  for  four 
years  as  a  social  worker.  But  when  I 
decided  to  leave  the  security  of  my  job 
and  apartment  to  spend  a  year  or  more 
writing  fiction  in  Mexico,  I  had  no  idea 
what  problems  I  might  encounter. 


Certainly  I  presented  an  unusual 
spectacle  to  many  of  the  Mexican  peo¬ 
ple  I  met.  It  was  hardly  surprising  that 
I  had  to  convince  bus  drivers,  hotel 
keepers  and  restaurant  managers  that 
my  Seeing  Eye  dog  was  harmless  and 
well-behaved ;  that  she  was  a  wo  rking 
dog  and  not  a  pet.  In  a  country  where 
the  education  and  health-care  systems 
still  fall  short  of  the  needs  of  even  the 
non-handicapped  citizens,  the  blind  and 
other  people  with  disabilities  are  pri¬ 
marily  regarded  as  objects  of  pity  and 
charity.  Facilities  for  education  and 
vocational  training  are  being  developed 
in  some  of  the  major  cities;  but  in 
most  of  Mexico,  begging  is  still  re¬ 
garded  as  the  only  appropriate  pro¬ 
fession  for  anyone  who  cannot  see. 

In  San  Miguel  de  Allanda,  where  I 
lived  for  eighteen  months,  I  came  to 
know  a  twelve-year-old  boy  who  has 
had  no  formal  schooling  because  his 
parents  cannot  afford  to  send  him  to 
the  school  for  the  blind  in  Mexico  City. 
I  also  made  the  acquaintance  of 
Erasmo,  who  sits  all  day  at  his  station 
in  front  of  the  post  ofhce  accepting 
coins  from  passersby.  Now  in  his  early 
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thirties,  he  lost  his  sight  at  six  as  the 
result  of  smallpox. 

If  I  was  not  a  begger,  people  rea¬ 
soned,  then  my  family  must  have  the 
means  to  take  care  of  me.  Where  were 
my  father  and  mother,  I  was  frequently 
asked.  Why  did  they  permit  me  to 
travel  unaccompanied  to  a  foreign 
country?  Few  sighted  Mexican  women 
ever  enjoy  such  freedom  from  the 
chaperoning  of  parents,  brothers  or 
husbands. 

Few  Mexicans  bad  ever  heard  of 
dogs  as  guides.  In  a  country  where 
most  people  can  barely  feed  their  own 
families,  dogs  are  not  held  in  very  High 
regard.  In  San  Miguel,  half-starved 
ownerless  dogs  roamed  the  streets, 
hunting  for  scraps  of  food.  Other  dogs 
spent  their  entire  lives  on  roofs,  guard¬ 
ing  their  houses  against  intruders,  but 
otherwise  having  no  part  in  family 
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iL  hus  for  me,  a  blind  woman,  to  be 
traveling  alone  with  only  a  dog  to 
protect  me  from  the  world’s  perils, 
could  only  be  explained  by  the  fact  that 
I  was  American.  Son  muy  rciros,  Jos 
norteamericanos,  people  often  said. 
They’re  very  strange,  those  Americans. 
That  I  was  a  foreigner  accounted  for 
all  of  my  eccentricities,  and  in  many 
ways  took  precedence  over  blindness 
when  people  tried  to  understand  what 
I  was  doing  and  who  I  was. 

In  most  instances,  I  found  the  people 
I  met  to  be  exceedingly  friendly  and 
helpful.  At  many  hotels  in  Mexico  City 
I  was  given  cordial  service  without 
question — at  the  elegant  Hotel  Bamer, 
and  the  more  modest  Maria  Angelos 
and  Maria  Cristina.  At  a  few  others, 


however,  such  as  the  Hotel  Montejo 
and  the  Genova,  I  was  refused  a  room 
on  the  grounds  that  dogs  were  not 
allowed.  In  restaurants,  too,  I  was  gen¬ 
erally  served  without  difficulty,  al¬ 
though  it  was  occasionally  necessary 
for  us  to  speak  with  the  manager. 

In  San  Miguel,  people  soon  recog¬ 
nized  Dee  as  a  working  dog,  and  during 
the  months  I  spent  there  I  met  with  no 
obstacles  as  I  conducted  my  business, 
entering  shops  and  supermarkets,  the 
bank,  the  post  office,  and  even  the 
hospital. 

Three  months  prior  to  this  writing, 
Dee  died  after  eating  rat  poison  in  a 
neighbor’s  kitchen.  So  many  of  the 
facilities  we  take  for  granted  in  the 
States  were  unavailable — there  was  no 
veterinarian  on  call,  no  Poison  Control 
Center  to  contact.  While  her  death 
came  as  the  result  of  a  unique  series  of 
circumstances,  it  points  up  the  fact  that 
medical  care  in  Mexico  is  inadequate 
in  many  respects  for  both  people  and 
animals.  Though  the  actual  risks  may 
be  small,  anyone  contemplating  travel 
to  Mexico  or  any  of  the  other  develop¬ 
ing  countries  should  be  aware  that  they 
definitely  do  exist. 

Neverthless,  my  experience  with  Dee 
has  affirmed  for  me  that  there  are  un¬ 
limited  travel  opportunities  for  myself 
and  for  other  disabled  persons.  For 
me  the  adventure  of  living  in  another 
culture,  the  joy  of  discovering  new 
places  and  exchanging  ideas  with  peo¬ 
ple  from  a  different  background,  out¬ 
weighs  the  inconveniences  involved. 
With  Yulie,  my  eighteen-month-old 
German  Shepherd  from  The  Seeing 
Eye,  I  look  forward  to  many  exciting 
travel  experiences  in  the  years  to  come. 

— Deborah  Kent 
Ms.  Kent  is  a  free-lance  icriter. 
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